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the Philippine question is still a vital one. It will be found that the author 
has left the question of ultimate Philippine independence quite open; 
that he has discussed this problem on a level quite above that of 
" liberal " sentiment in favor of self-government or of racial disparage- 
ment ; but that he does point out compellingly the need of a consistent 
policy on the part of the American people and that he does furnish the 
materials for deciding what this policy should be. 

In a very dry light, moreover, Dr. Elliott has reviewed the story 
of the American conquest of the Philippines and has discussed the 
relations of the American Government with the Spanish authorities 
and with the insurgents. It is in this part of his work that the effect 
of absolute impartiality and mature judgment may be most fully ap- 
preciated by an ordinary reader. The author's statements of fact and 
estimates of character are measured and definite. Dr. Elliott is fair to 
all parties. He understands the motives and methods of the insurgents, 
their characteristics as Philippine politicians, their childishness, their 
shrewdness and their genuine aspirations — understands them as Ad- 
miral Dewey and others did not. He is fair to Aguinaldo, whose career 
and character he has unpretentiously portrayed in a manner that 
seems final, He is fair even to certain erring consuls. His unbiassed 
story of the whole series of negotiations incident to the taking over of 
the Philippines by this Government — a story which includes a full ac- 
count of the making of the treaty of peace between Spain and the 
United States — is something more than schoolbook history or academic 
monograph. 

It is well that this definitive history has become available at a time 
when it may exercise a real influence upon the shaping of policy. 



Letters About Shelley. Interchanged by three friends — Edward 
Dowden, Richard Garnett and Wm. Michael Rossetti. Edited by R. S. 
Garnett. New York: George H. Doran Company, 1917. 

One may care for Wordsworth because he was a philosopher, for 
Burns because he was an idiomatic and musical Scot, for Keats be- 
cause some of his pieces are pretty, for Tennyson because he was a 
consummate artist, and for other poets for other more or less irrelevant 
reasons ; but one cannot like Shelley unless one likes undiluted poetry. 
Poetry at Shelley's highest level is either insight or madness. And 
it is insight or madness manifesting itself in a vehement and prosetyl- 
izing manner. " You might as well go to a gin-shop for a 
leg of mutton as expect anything human or earthly from me," the 
poet truly declared ; and if we value Shelley's poetry we value the un- 
human and the unearthly. There is no way of teaching an apprecia- 
tion of Shelley; and the reasoning by which F. W. H. Myers and 
others have sought to justify and explain the poet's dizziest flights is 
hardly more acceptable to " sensible " people than are the poems them- 
selves. Liking for undiluted poetry depends, after all, upon a kind of 
faith, and as in religious matters so in poetry, faith in another's faith 
may enable one to catch glimpses of truth or beauty. 

Three of the best known men of letters of the last century were 
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fervent admirers of Shelley. None of these men was indiscriminate 
in his admiration; all were laborious level-headed thinkers, accus- 
tomed to practical work. William Rossetti spent most of his work- 
ing life in the position of Assistant Secretary in the Inland Revenue 
Office. He was — and is, for he happily still fives — possessed not only 
of poetic sensibility but of a keen and ironic common sense. Dowden 
was a hard-working professor of English literature, a poet, and the 
author not only of the definite life of Shelley, but of the most sanely 
enthusiastic and generally acceptable books about Shakespeare that are 
accessible to the majority of readers. Garnett was a librarian in the 
British Museum — a man of extraordinary learning who was never in 
the slightest danger of becoming a pedant, who could find his way 
through the technical mazes of literary problems without ever losing 
touch with the real world. 

All in all, there were not three men in England whose judgments 
in literary matters carried more weight than those of Garnett, Dowden 
and Rossetti, or whose pronouncements upon matters of taste the 
majority of readers more gladly accepted. And these three men were 
ardent admirers of Shelley. They labored with unselfish zeal to clear 
up the story of his life. They insisted upon exact truth even when it 
cast discredit upon the poet they loved. They felt that Shelley's poetry 
is greater than Shelley, but they were convinced that the story of 
Shelley the man would bear telling in full; they were haunted by no 
suspicion that great poetry could have an ultimately foul origin. They 
felt that justice was a cause to fight for ; that truth was not to be feared. 

To delve into the details of disputed points regarding Shelley's life 
is not, of course, the best way of knowing Shelley. Besides, we have 
Dowden's life of Shelley, to which Garnett contributed no little, and 
that is of course better as a source of knowledge than any series of 
letters could be. But the letters interchanged by Dowden, Garnett 
and Rossetti communicate something that a biography can hardly com- 
municate ; they tell something of the spirit in which such work ought 
to be done ; they make the reader collaborate in imagination with the 
biographer — make him an apprentice to a master. 

The cure for dissatisfaction with Shelley's life," say R. S. and 
M. Garnett in their preface to the volume, " is to turn to his works, 
to catch as our correspondents did, something of that unearthly light 
in which his thought was steeped." One will be better able to do 
this after reading these letters. Moreover, a wavering faith in the 
value of the kind of poetry that Shelley wrote may be more strongly 
supported through contact with the minds of three notable scholars 
as revealed in their correspondence than in most other ways. 



The Origin and Evolution of Life. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1917. 

The word evolution has become even more familiar to modern 
ears than the word gravitation, and yet it is a common error to mistake 
its meaning. It is often supposed that the whole of what is usually 
implied in the word evolution is an established part of scientific theory. 



